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that ultimately resulted in a successful but uneasy transfer of authority and 
financial resources from the center to the regions. A conventional field-study 
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More than 200 individuals were interviewed, including university scholars, 
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directors, and teachers. Results can provide useful guidelines for other 
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between the system center and regions; letting a court decide disagreements; 
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buildings and equipment, in good condition; redirecting reforms; keeping 
quality managers on the job; balancing funding between rich and poor regions; 
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Foreword 



With the fall of the Berlin Wall, “democratization’’ 
became a compelling theme of social science 
scholarship. Scholars for the most part failed to 
predict that event, but since then many have 
turned their attention to explaining processes of 
democratic expansion, not only in the former 
Soviet-block countries, but in all nations moving 
from authoritarian rule. Yet even when ad- 
dressing issues of democratic change, social 
scientists have largely ignored one of the most 
important elements in democratization— the 
school as the primary structure designed for 
conveying values that are critical in making de- 
mocracy stable and durable. E. Mark Hanson is 
among a very few who have made thoughtful 
forays into the nexus between education and 
democracy in different societal contexts. 

With this book, E. Mark Hanson solidifies his 
reputation as a leading authority in this genre of 
scholarship. Well before the collapse of the Ber- 
lin Wall, and well before the role of education in 
democratization became commonly acknowl- 
edged, Professor Hanson broke new ground in 
this arena with his studies of school reform in 
Colombia and Venezuela. With this new study 
of educational democratization in Spain, Prof. 
Hanson brings us to a new level of clarity about 
the complexities and vicissitudes of systemic 
change. The reader will find that Prof. Hanson’s 
account of education in the democratization of 
Spain has lessons that go well beyond an un- 
derstanding of political processes in that country. 
Indeed, no scholar of democratization, whether 
in Europe, Latin America, or elsewhere, can af- 
ford to ignore Prof. Hanson’s scholarship, and 
particularly this newest contribution. 

Erwin H. Epstein 
Professor and Chair 

Department of Leadership, Foundations, and Coun- 
seling Psychology 
Loyola University of Chicago 



I first met Professor Mark Hanson in 1987 when he 
visited the History of Education Department at the 
National University of Distance Education in Ma- 
drid. Since then Professor Hanson has closely fol- 
lowed the process of political and administrative 
decentralization in Spain. What is difficult for many 
Spaniards, including academics, to comprehend in 
its totality has been captured by Professor Hanson 
with precision and depth. 

Over the last quarter century, Spain has pursued a 
process quite unusual in the history of nations. I 
refer to the experience of rebuilding a State by 
shifting away from autocratic authority and highly 
centralized structures of government In making 
that transition in the decade of the 1970s, Spain, 
together with Portugal, initiated a new wave of de- 
mocratization that later swept through numerous 
countries of Latin America as well as the Commu- 
nist nations of Eastern Europe. The uniqueness of 
the Spanish case, even more so than that of Por- 
tugal, rests with the fact that there was created at 
the same time a democratic and decentralized 
State. This last process resulted in a a horizontal 
and vertical distribution of power, the classic divi- 
sion of powers, and the formation of 17 regional 
territories, called Autonomous Communities, with 
their own legislative bodies. 

Mark Hanson's focus on this complex transforma- 
tion process was advanced by solid research with 
primary data over many years of study. His contri- 
bution consists of studying the outcomes and er- 
rors of the reform process by linking the adminis- 
trative decentralization of education with political 
decentralization and in examining the phenome- 
non not only de jure but also de facto. Finally, the 
work not only adopts a macro political focus, but 
also includes an analysis of a lesser studied phe- 
nomenon — decentralization at the local school 
level. 

Dr. Manuel de Puelles Benitez 
Department of Educational History 
National University of Distance Education, Spain 
Author of Educaddn e Ideoloaia en la Espafla Contero- 
pofanea. 4th ed. (Madrid: Editorial Tecnos, S. A., 1999) 






Abstract 



In little more than two decades following the death of the iron-fisted dictator General Francisco 
Franco, Spain celebrated its transition from the most centralized to one of the most decentralized 
nations in Europe — in government and education. Few countries if any in modem times can boast 
of similar success. The objective of this study is to describe and analyze the strengths and weak- 
nesses of a complex and comprehensive reform that ultimately resulted in a successful but uneasy 
transfer of authority and financial resources from the center to the regions. While the reform in law 
and policy set out to construct a decentralized educational system that would be responsive to a 
state and regional shared governance process (de jure), the study explains the actual outcome (de 
facto) which appears to have gone considerably beyond the original intent This outcome is par- 
ticularly interesting because decentralization initiatives typically deliver much less than originally 
promised. In tracing the change process, this paper examines the turbulent political, economic, 
and organizational complexities of the reform as it (1) reacts against the concentrated centralism 
of the Franco years (1939-1975); (2) makes the transition from autocratic to democratic govern- 
ment (1975-1982); (3) survives a dramatic shift to the political left (1982-1996); and (4) endures foe 
trauma of a shift to foe political right (1996-). 

The author conducted the study with foe cooperation of foe Autonomous University of Madrid and 
foe permission of foe Ministry of Education's research division (CIDE). A conventional field study 
method to gather data in Spain was conducted on six occasions between 1987 and 1997. Over 
200 individuals were interviewed, including university scholars, senior Ministry of Education offi- 
cials, politicians, constitutional lawyers, regional educational managers, school directors and 
teachers. In addition, several hundred documents (e.g., laws, policies, final reports, journal articles, 
statistical abstracts) were reviewed. 
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Executive Summary 



Educational decentralization involves the transfer of decision-making authority from national to sub- 
national agencies. Because of a special interest in this type of reform effort, I have spent a signifi- 
cant part of my academic career studying educational decentralization initiatives in Latin America 
and the Middle East. Out of this pursuit I have developed at least three articles of faith: 

1 . Decentralization is neither good nor bad, but simply a means to an end. 

2. A successful decentralization effort requires a well thought out design, but a good design is 
never enough. When considering various educational reforms I have studied, I once de- 
scribed Venezuela's 1969 decentralization initiative as “the most elegant in design, compre- 
hensive in coverage, noble of purpose and complete in its failure.” 1 As successive political par- 
ties assumed power, that creative decentralization reform sank like a doomed ship. To be 
successful, a good design plus political will across the political spectrum are essential ingredi- 
ents. 

3. To understand a decentralization strategy, one must understand the political, economic and 
historical contexts that give it birth. Just as all nations are different, all decentralization strate- 
gies are different However, this does not mean that the experiences of one nation cannot in- 
form the educational leaders and planners of another. Knowledge is cumulative. 

Spain is one of the few countries to have implemented a far-reaching educational decentralization 
reform systematically and completely. Many countries have attempted such a reform, but with less 
success. Very often decentralization reforms in education are bom in political arenas and driven by 
motives such as reducing national educational budgets by transferring costs to sub-national units, 
breaking the power of teachers' unions, strengthening centralized control under the guise of decen- 
tralization, establishing democratic roots after long periods of autocratic government, or controlling 
political demands for regional autonomy. While improving the quality of education is always a goal, 
in my experience it is rarely if ever the principal goal. 

There tends to be a fine line between educational decentralization and educational “dumping” - or 
the transfer of authority and responsibility to sub-national agencies in a haphazard way, without a 
well thought-out plan, significant advanced preparation, or a tested and workable design. In Spain, 
even taking into account its unique history, economic, and political structures, I found a different 
experience and was impressed by the innovative characteristics of its decentralization strategy and 
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design. Spain has successfully transferred authority to regional and local school levels in a rela- 
tively planned and systematic fashion. 

A second reason for interest in Spain’s experience is that the initial conditions of the Spanish re- 
form are widely shared by other nations. That is, the former Communist nations of Europe as well 
as many Latin American nations currently are using their educational systems as part of a democ- 
ratization process to stabilize an unacceptable level of national conflict, or ease and reinforce the 
transition from autocratic to democratic government. 

Spain's successful, but arduous, twenty year effort to decentralize its educational system has pro- 
duced insightful lessons — both good and bad — on the planning and execution of educational re- 
form. One fundamental lesson is that the successful decentralization of an educational institution is 
a systemic effort that requires the collaboration of many sectors of government. Such a reform re- 
quires an educational design that simultaneously preserves the concept of national identity, unity, 
and development, while at the same time provides for several semi-autonomous, integrated re- 
gional educational systems with sufficient responsibility and authority to pursue their own socio- 
economic and academic priorities. A second fundamental lesson is that the more the decentraliza- 
tion initiative involves transferring positive opportunities to the regions, municipalities, and local 
schools rather than simply problems and burdens, the greater the chances for successful change. 
If the reform is a “win — win” situation for the national and regional governments rather than a 
"win — lose” situation, the chances for success increase dramatically. 

Several other lessons from the Spanish reform can provide useful policy guidelines for other na- 
tions attempting to decentralize their educational systems. 

Governance : 

♦ Negotiate, don't dictate. Rather than being imposed from the top, decentralization should be 
negotiated between the center and the regions with each receiving specific types and degrees 
of authority and responsibility over specified items and entities. 

♦ Let a court decide disagreements. The center should retain the institutional mechanisms to in- 
sure a “one nation” concept, while the regions should have recourse to preserve their legiti- 
mate decentralized authority. When disagreements over authority and responsibility between 
the center and regions develop, a third party such as a special court should decide. 

1 E. Mark Hanson, “Best (and Worst) Practices in Educational Decentralization: The Cases of Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Argentina and Spain,” World Bank Seminar on Educational Decentralization, June 2, 1995, p. 5; E. 
Mark Hanson, “Administrative Reform in the Venezuelan Ministry of Education: A Case Analysis of the 
1970s.” International Review of Education . Vol. 30 (1984): 119-140. 
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♦ Change incrementally. Authority should not be transferred to all regions at the same time, but 
only when a region demonstrates citizen support as well as financial, administrative, and hu- 
man resource readiness to assume the new responsibilities. 

♦ Redirect the reform. With experience, mid-course corrections to the reform should be under- 
taken. 

♦ Transfer the inventory in good condition. The transfer of physical resources such as school 
buildings and equipment should take place only after they have been brought up to acceptable 
standards of repair. 



♦ Keep quality managers on the job. Senior ministry and regional educational officials should 
have enough time on the job to plan and execute specific components of the reform process. 
Constant changes in personnel, particularly for political reasons, are counterproductive. 

♦ Depopulate the ministry of education. Along with authority and financial resources, the per- 
sonnel who work in a region (teachers and managers) should be transferred to regional con- 
trol. The ministry of education thus becomes slowly depopulated as its mission is changed. 

♦ Change the mission of the ministry. As responsibility and authority are transferred to the re- 
gions, the mission of the ministry should shift from control to facilitating and balancing regional 
educational development through, for example, research, management training, academic as- 
sessment, and monitoring compliance with national law and policy. 

♦ Develop educational leaders. The provision for a career in educational management based on 
meritocracy will, over time, build up a constructive corps of experienced educational leaders. 

Financial Resources : 

♦ Adequately fund the educational expansion. Commensurate with student population growth, 
sufficient financial resources should be transferred to the regions to ensure the qualitative and 
quantitative expansion, of the educational system. 

♦ Don't “dump” the financial burden on the regions. Decentralization should not be used as an 
excuse to transfer financial responsibility to the regions and local schools when they do not 
have sufficient disposable resources to fund their new responsibilities. 
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♦ Use block grants. Transferring funds to the regions in the form of block grants encompassing 
all sectors of regional government enables each region to establish its own funding priorities. 

♦ Balance funding between rich and poor regbns. Establishing a system of inter-territorial fund 
transfers between rich and poor regions helps to equalize the distribution of financial resources 
supporting schools. 

♦ The center and the regions should co-finance education. Regional and municipal govern- 
ments should have sufficient fundraising authority to contribute significantly to the qualitative 
and quantitative development of their schools. 

The Politics of Education : 

♦ Strong political support is critical. A decentralization reform will succeed or fail based more on 
its political party support than its technical merits. 

♦ Politicians deplore giving up power. A political party in power will resist transferring authority to 
regions controlled by another political party. 

♦ A shared vision is key. The greater the shared vision of decentralization among the distinct 
centers of power (e.g., political parties, church officials, regional governments, municipalities, 
school leaders), the greater the chance for success. 

♦ Govern by laws and not personalities. When a country has reached a point in the democrati- 
zation process that it is a nation based on laws and not powerful people, then a decentraliza- 
tion reform can, with patience, roughly maintain its intended trajectory despite shifts in political 
ideology, personalities in power, and competing national priorities. 



What about outcomes? Has profoundly decentralizing the control of schools in Spain produced 
better educational outcomes? Are students learning more? Here the evidence thus far is regretta- 
bly limited. In some sense, the very gradualism that may have made the reform politically and ad- 
ministratively feasible has limited its aggregate impact to date on educational efficiency, equity or 
quality. Only on January 1, 2000 was the transfer of decision-making authority to all 17 regions 
(autonomous communities) complete. In the meantime, the lack of standardized measures of stu- 
dent learning achievement across Spain’s regions and over time has hampered analysis of the 
relative progress of the earlier vs. later regions to gain decentralized status. What can be said, 
however, is that the process was successful: decentralization experiences of the first regions were 
used to inform those coming later, the items to be transferred (personnel, vehicles, buildings) were 
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negotiated and brought up to acceptable standards, and the governance structures in the center 
and the regions both felt they benefited from the new arrangements. 

In the final analysis, perhaps the greatest lesson from Spain's twenty year reform of government 
and education, is that a nation made up of many cultural territories, languages, political ideologies, 
socio-economic strata, and historic traditions can make a peaceful transition from autocracy to a 
decentralized democracy without splitting into warring factions — as has so often been the case in 
recent years in other European countries. 

As demonstrated in Spain, democratization — when driven by the politics of compromise in pursuit 
of the national interest — and decentralization (particularly educational decentralization) when in 
pursuit of shared governance based on regional needs, can be mutually reinforcing. This particular 
mix, tempered by patience and experience, resulted in what many have called “the miracle of 
Spain.” 
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Introduction 



“The miracle of Spain,” it was called by many. In June 1997 Spain celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary of democratic government. The nation had held together and prospered while others that 
followed, struggling with their own powerful centrifugal forces in the transition from autocracy to 
democracy, faltered and fragmented. 



On January 1, 2000 Spain, a nation of 40 million people and roughly the combined size of the 
states of California and New York, completed the transfer of educational decision-making authority 
to the last of its 17 regional governments. 4 Remarkably, in little more than two decades Spain was 
transformed from the most centralized nation in Europe to one of the most decentralized — in edu- 
cation and government 



Certainly, Spain’s turbulent past did not present promising grounds for a stable democratic gov- 
ernment or systematic educational reform. Jordi Sol6 T ura writes: 

Over the last 170 years, Spain has known four civil wars, innumerable civilian and 
military revolts, two overthrows of the monarchy, seven constitutions, two immutable 
laws, three constitutional drafts which were not promulgated, two long military dicta- 
torships that endured 50 years this century, grave episodes of political terrorism, nu- 
merous suspensions of constitutional guarantees, and massive political repression 
that in some cases, like after the 1936-1939 civil war under the Francoist regime, 
reached frightful proportions. 5 

This political turbulence was by and large rooted in Spain's historical evolution as a heterogeneous 
collection of ancient kingdoms patched together by marriage and war to form one country. Conse- 
quently, it is a nation of nations, a complex mix of regional cultures, languages, socio-economic 
strata and ideologies. 6 



Dating from the death of General Franco and his 40-years of iron-fisted dictatorship, the path to 
democracy and decentralization in government and education was complex, troubled, and improb- 
able; at the time, many thought, impossible. However, as the struggle for profound change began, 
“ the decentralization of political power was a premise of Spanish democracy.” 7 This premise ap- 
plied to the public educational system as well because as a component of the government, it would 



4 Some authors identity the decentralization reform as beginning with the death of General Franco in 1975, 
others with the new Constitution in 1978, and yet others with the actual beginning of the process in 1979. The 
author uses this last date as his reference point. 

5 Jordi Sol6 Tura, Nacionalidades v nadonalismos en Esparia: Autonomias. federalismo, autodeterminadbn 
(Madrid: Editorial Alianza, 1985), p. 27. 

6 Barbara Lotito, Transition in Spain: From Franco to Democracy (New Brunswick, N.J: Transaction Books, 
1978). 

7 Luis Moreno, i a fedgrajzac>6n de Esparia: Poder politico v temtorio (Madrid: Siglo Veintiuno Editores, 1997), 
p. 78. 
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adopt the decision making, organization, and management changes that would take place in the 
larger system of public administration. Consequently, only through understanding the dramatic 
changes that took place in the government structure as a whole does it become possible to under- 
stand the decentralization reform of the educational system. 

The path to decentralizing the educational system was not easy, for it took 20 years— at least twice 
as long as planned. Interestingly enough, while most countries attempting to decentralize their 
educational systems deliver much less than they promise, 8 in Spain the early signs suggest that 
the decentralization initiative will go much further than originally expected or even provided for in 
the authorizing legislation. 

The objective of this paper is to describe and explain the complexities of the educational decen- 
tralization process over a twenty-year period in Spain. In search of these insights, the study is 
guided by six research questions: 

1 . How and why did General Franco centralize the public educational system? 

2. In making the autocratic to democratic transition, what were the major building blocks leading 
to educational decentralization? 

3. How did the interactions between the political parties, central government, regional govern- 
ments and the Ministry of Education and Culture (MEC) positively and/or negatively impact the 
decentralization process? 9 

4. What mechanisms did the state put into place to ensure that the various decentralized regional 
educational systems would remain coordinated and integrated? 

5. Was there a major difference between the intended (de jure) decentralization model and the 
one which eventually emerged (de facto)? 

6. What conceptual lessons can be learned from Spain’s experience in educational decentraliza- 
tion? 



The study will develop in four stages and define the impact that each had on the decentrali- 
zation process: 



♦ 1 939-1 975: The Franco Years: Forces for Centralization 

♦ 1 975-1 982: The Transition: Autocratic to Democratic Government 

♦ 1982-1996: Politics of the Left: Education as an Engine of Social Equality 



For example, see: Mark Hanson, Educational Reform and Administrative Develooment: The Cases of Colombia and 
Ve nezuela (Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution Press, 1986). uaiomDia and 

^For simplification, the Minisby of Education and Culture will be referred to as the Ministiy of Education, or simply the 



